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Size of Armed Forces 
Key to Manpower Problem 


The ultimate size of the armed forces is the key 
to the country’s manpower problem. Until a deci- 
sion is made as to how large the Army and Navy are 
to grow, competition for men between the armed 
forces and war industry will continue. Once it is 
known how many men the services will need, an 
orderly plan can be worked out. Much rests on this 
decision because the war can be lost if the proper 
balance is not struck between men fighting at the 
front and men producing weapons for them to use. 


Legislation Needed 


It is generally accepted that Congress must act 
on manpower mobilization legislation. The im- 
minence of elections and behind-the-scene struggles 
over who will do the job are holding up an official 
bill. There is recognition that a central over-all 
agency is needed with authority to allocate man- 
power between the armed forces and industry; in 
other words, responsibility must be clearly defined 
for granting draft deferments because of occupa- 
tion. Local draft boards have proved quite inad- 
quate to do this job. The hot question is: To whom 
should this power be given? The Army and Navy 
want it, as does the Manpower Commission, the 
Labor Department, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. This latter agency points to the 
success of England and Canada where the employ- 
ment service is the final authority on occupational 
deferments. 


Does Byrnes Supersede McNutt? 


The relation of the new Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation to manpower mobilization is not yet clear, 
but it may be very direct, because the President’s 
executive order listed as one of its purposes “coop- 
erating in minimizing the unnecessary migration 
of labor from one business, industry or region to 
another.” 


A mobilization plan must be geared into wage 
stabilization, because pay rates are the big incentive 


to labor to move into war jobs. Grave problems 
arise where essential industries in need of workers 
pay less than non-essential industries. In stabilizing 
wages this fact must be taken into account. 


It is interesting and may be significant that while 
preventing labor migration is one purpose of eco- 
nomic stabilization, Chairman McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission is not included on the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board. This suggests that the 
War Labor Board, through its control of wages, 
may take a hand in curbing migration. 


Inflation Control 
Up to Byrnes 


Swift action by the President in issuing executive 
orders implementing the new anti-inflation meas- 
ure and creating an Office of Economic Stabilization 
with Justice Byrnes as Director, momentarily ob- 
scured the fact that while an agency has been 
established, actual control remains to be exercised. 


In the anti-inflation act the President got the 
power he requested. The Congress avoided making 
forthright decisions. The pressures the Congress 
could not entirely resist were not squelched, but 
will be turned against Director Byrnes and the vari- 
ous agencies carrying out the order. The law and 
the order are sufficiently vague to allow for a wide 
range of interpretation, encouraging pressure groups 
to seek action most favorable to their interests. 


The struggle for power among the various gov- 
ernmental agencies will now be focused on Director 
Byrnes. Within a day after he took his office he 
was handed the problem of deciding between the 
Department of Agriculture and the War Produc- 
tion Board on the question of which was to have 
principal responsibility in controlling the distri- 
bution of food. 


First controversy over the provisions of the exec- 
utive order arose on the direction that subsidy pay- 
ments by government to farmers should be consid- 
ered in determining the price of farm commodities. 
Farm leaders claim that the bill directs that the price 
of the commodity should reflect actual cost. 


Senate Dodges 
Drastic Tax Action 


The Senate seems no more willing to tackle in- 
flation through heavy taxes than through price 
and wage controls. Senator George, Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee and one of the lead- 
ers in the farm bloc fight to raise farm prices fur- 
ther before establishing controls, has stated that taxes 
on individuals, heavier than those levied in the 
Senate bill, would lower the American standard of 
living. Such a statement shows failure to under- 
stand that the over-all standard of living will in- 
evitably go down as goods become scarce. Inflation 
is the worst threat to our standard of living. 


Failure to direct excess purchasing power into the 
Treasury promotes inflation. More money com- 
peting for less goods means such pressure on price 
controls that they are likely not to hold. Less 
than the maximum possible revenue from taxes 
means more Treasury borrowing which is in itself 
inflationary. 


The Victory Tax, the Senate bill’s most contro- 
versial feature, does reach lower income groups and 
adds considerably to the tax paid by individuals. It 
is a 5% tax on all personal income over $624 a year, 
part of the tax to be repaid at some time after the 
close of the war. It thus combines taxation with 
compulsory savings. 


To he Watched 


The growth of new industries resulting from the 
war may become a determining factor in the United 
States’ attitude toward international economic prob- 
lems at the close of the war. 


During the Senate debate on the anti-inflation 
bill, Senator Nye of North Dakota, objected to “the 
Vice-President’s preachment against building a per- 
manent agricultural industry to supply the rubber 
needs of America now and after the war.” He 
urged national self-sufficiency. So the isolationist 
leader before Pearl Harbor now shows up as an 
economic nationalist. 


Protecting an uneconomical synthetic rubber in- 
dustry by shutting out imports of natural rubber 
might not be to the best interest of the United States 
in the post-war period. Nationalist opinion of this 
type might develop to such an extent that it would 
seriously interfere with sound post-war planning. 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Sherleigh G. Fowler, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is 
the business manager of TRENDS of the National League of 
Women Voters, and that the following is, to the best of her 
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§. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
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SHERLEIGH G. FOWLER, Business Manager 
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